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Edward F. Spang 
BLM Alaska State Director 


State Director Ed Spang has 
been selected as an Honored 
Member of Who’s Who in 
Government Services for 1991. 
This is in recognition of his 
exemplary leadership and notable 
accomplishments in public land 
administration. 

Prior to his appointment as 
Alaska State Director, Spang was 
Nevada State Director for ten 
years, where he is credited with 
developing a system to determine 
appropriate forage use by 
rangeland animals. 

Spang has received the 
Department of the Interior 
Distinguished Service Award, the 
department’s highest award. 


New Maintenance 
Management System 
A Real Winner 


by Sue Mitchell 


A new computerized inventory of 
BLM facilities will help get dollars 
for maintenance, meet 
Congressional direction, and help 
satisfy Secretary of the Interior 
Manuel Lujan’s initiatives of 
Legacy 99 and Recreation 2000. 

BLM in Alaska owns 57 
developed administrative and 
recreational sites, from trailheads 
to campgrounds and cabins to 
office buildings. These sites have 
over 260 buildings, from 
outhouses and sheds to large office 
buildings. In addition, there are 
roads, trails and bridges that BLM 
is responsible for. 

Before MMS no one had an 
accurate idea of the scope of 
maintenance needs. Minor 


maintenance needs that could 
have been easily resolved if caught 
early on grew into large problems. 
The lack of planning also created 
budget problems. 

To solve the funding problem, 
Congress directed BLM to develop 


an inventory of maintenance 
needs. 

At the same time, Secretary 
Lujan proposed Legacy 99, the idea 
that we leave our government 
facilities in good condition as a 
legacy to our future. 

The MMS was developed to meet 
Congress’ direction, the secretary’s 
initiatives, and BLM’s funding 
needs. 

The first step was to develop a 
database and distribute it to the 
field offices. 

BLMers then went to sites to note 
the condition of the site and its 
components, and identify specific 
maintenance needs. Costs were 
identified and divided into 
scheduled maintenance and 
corrective maintenance. 

This inventory of maintenance 
needs is important. Doing a good 
inventory and identifying costs will 
translate directly into money for 
maintenance, freeing other money 
to do the work that BLM Alaska 
wants to accomplish. 

The new Maintenance 
Management System benefits 
BLM, Congress and the people of 
the United States through the 
maintenance and repair of their 
future legacy. 


Al Cunningham examines the boiler in the Fairbanks Office Building, noting 


necessary maintenance. (Photo by Dan Gullickson) 


AJ-Mine EIS Gets Juneau's Attention as 


Record Melp lord UIE ease MUO 


AJ-Mine coordinator Dave Dorris is deluged with written comments received from 
the public on BLM’s A-J Mine environmental impact statement since the public 


ACUFF 


@COVERNOR 
Wake 


meetings inJuneau. (Photo by Teresa McPherson) 


by Danielle Allen 


In all my years with the BLM, I’ve 
never been to a public meeting 
where more than a handful of 
people were present. That changed 
last month when BLM and the city 
of Juneau held public meetings in 
Juneau. 

I knew BLM’s A-J mine project 
environmental impact statement 
had gotten Juneau’s attention 
when 700 people crowded into a 
convention ballroom during two 
evenings of meetings. 

Anchorage District Manager Dick 
Vernimen, David Dorris, Sandy 
Dunn and I went to Juneau to 
receive public comments on the 
draft EIS which addressed the 
environmental consequences of 
reopening the A-J mine, an 
underground low-grade ore gold 
mine in Juneau’s back yard. 

During the first night’s meeting, 
64 people gave four hours of 
testimony on BLM’s EIS. 

Listening to hours of testimony 
made me realize how deeply these 
people cared for their beautiful 


community nestled in mountains 
along Gastineau Channel. 

Testimony basically came down 
to those in favor of the project and 
those against. 

Those in favor of the mine’s 
reopening discussed the economic 
diversity Juneau needs. They said 
jobs would be created and the 
Juneau economy energized for at 
least the 13 years of the mine’s life. 
Many felt the project would lessen 
the city’s dependence on the state 
and federal government, and 
would augment fishing and 


tourism employment, with 
minimally siimpacts = fo. Lhe 
environment. 


Those against the reopening 
argued the environmental impacts 
from the mine would be too great. 
They said the Juneau water 
supply, fish streams and marine 
habitat would become polluted, 
and noise from the 24-hour 
operating mine would disrupt the 
serenity of the community. 

Each side spoke with great 
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conviction. Emotions ran high 
with some people in tears by the 
end of their testimony. 

What impressed me most was 
how prepared everyone was. They 
had read the EIS and referenced it 
throughout the meetings. 

David Dorris, BLM’s A-J mine 
coordinator, \ deftly. Jed) the 
meetings when the potential for 
pandemonium was a= real 
possibility. 

On the second day of the meeting, 
several people recognized Dunn, 
associate district manger forlands, 
and myself as BLMers from the 
meeting the night before. Many 
offered positive comments on how 
well Dorris ran the meeting, but 
expressed concern for the job 
which lay ahead for BLM in 
completing the EIS and how 
important it is that we do a good job 
for them. 


Juneau's Ad Mine © Boasts 
Colorful History _ 


eo The: history, of ae Ad mine 
goes back to the turn of the 
century when Joe Juneau 
discovered placer gold deposits 
at Gold Creek in 1880. A 

“subsequent end | rush revealed 


car downtown Joneao. ‘The 

Alaska-Juneau Mining 
-company, formed in 1897, 
mined the deposit until 1944, | 
when World War Il anda gold tax | 
shut down operations. 

The decision to reopen the 
_mine began recently after Echo 
Bay Exploration Inc. completed 
several years of study, In 1988 

Echo Bay applied for the 
necessary permits from local, | 
| state and federal agencies to 
‘proceed with the project. : 

Because a portion of the A-J 
mine project falls on land | 
/managed by the BLM, BLM 

became involved as lead federal 
agency responsible for the — 
preparation and coordination of 
an EIS for the project. 
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From BLM to Botswana, shryer 
Promotes Watcnable Wildlite 


sent to manage 
wild animals in 
Africa, Peace 
Corps volunteer 
learns valuable 
lessons about 


people too. 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Jeff Shryer, former 
game warden of Chobe 
National Wildlife Park 
in Botswana, holds up 
illegal traps poachers 
used to capture lions in 
the park. As a Peace 
Corps volunteer, Shryer 
taught the native people 
to manage and protect 
the wildlife in the park. 
(Photo by George Calef) 


Just like a boomerang, Jeff 
Shryer has come bouncing back to 
the Steese/White Mountains 
District. The wildlife biologist 
some people think is a newcomer 
has been doing the Alaska scene 
for many years. 

“I came to Alaska in November 
1981 asa wildlife biologist for what 
was then the Fortymile Resource 
Area,” Shryer said. In 1984 he 
transferred to the Glennallen 
Resource Area as a natural 
resource specialist, and later as 
wildlife biologist monitored bald 
eagle distribution and nesting 
success along the Gulkana 
National Wild and Scenic River. 

Four years ago, Shryer heard 
that the Peace Corps might be 
expanding its programs in wildlife 
management. 

“I learned about a new position 
for a Peace Corps volunteer in 
Botswana, a country in southern 
Africa. They needed a person to 
work in a wildlife park, and train 
local people in management skills. 
I applied to the Botswana 
Department of Wildlife and 
National Parks, and was accepted 
as a Peace Corps volunteer.” 

Shryer received approval from 
BLM in 1988 to serve in the Peace 
Corps. He left for Botswana in 
June. 

“It was one of the greatest 
experiences in my life,” Shryer 
said. He received six weeks of 
intensive culture and language 
training. “I lived with two 
Botswana families during that 
time. They were surprised when I 
participated in daily chores, such 
as butchering livestock, cutting 
wood, hauling water and just 
generally hanging out with them. I 
felt like I fit in. I also learned the 
language quickly—potential 
starvation is a real motivator.” 

As far as his ability to adapt, 
Shryer said his only cultural shock 
happened when he spent three 
days staging with the Peace Corps 
in Philadelphia. “There I heard 
new languages, saw strange 
cultures, smelled the odor of a 
foreign environment. The city was 


suffering from a garbage strike. I 
was scared—I had never been in a 
big city before. Isaw a mugging. I 
was glad I was going to a third world 
country, where I'd be safe.” 

The only foreign language Shryer 
knew was the smattering of Spanish 
he learned in high school. He had to 
learn several languages in 
Botswana. 

“They have two national languages 
in Botswana,” he said. “English is 
used for official business. Setswana 
is the national African language for 
daily use. Then each tribe has its 
own language.” The people on 
Shryer’s staff spoke three different 
tribal languages. 


sOvVeteLhe long 
haul, it was the 


people who were 
most interesting to 


” 


me. 


“With tribal pride, they wanted me 
to learn their village language, so 
they wouldn't speak to me in either 
English or Setswana. Out of a staff 
of 105, only seven spoke English,” 
he added. 

Shryer knew generally what kind 
of work he was getting into, but had 
no specific information about the 
duties. 

“My title was game warden, which 
was the same as a park 
superintendent or a refuge manager 
here. I worked at the Chobe National 
Park, 60 miles from Victoria Falls. 
It’s a virtual wilderness with no 
facilities except those established 
just after independence by a white 
supervisor and staff. They didn’t 
train any black Africans in 
supervisory park management 
skills, so for the last 12 to 15 years, 
nothing had been managed in the 
park. 

“Chobe is an internationally 
known wildlife park. It has one ofthe 
largest visible concentrations of 
African elephants on the continent. 
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It also has one of the greatest 
diversities of African herbivores, 
including antelopes, klipspringer, 
oribi, Chobe bush buck, and 
rhinos. Of course, those were 
along with park regulars like lions, 
baboons and hyenas. The park 
has over 400 species of birds, as 
well as snakes, crocodiles, 
monitor lizards and my favorite, 
the true chameleon. 

“Unfortunately, people from 
neighboring countries, like South 
Africa, which had more 
restrictions and enforcement on 
their parklands, had been using 
Chobe as their unrestricted 
playground and ignoring park 
regulations. That had to stop, and 
eis; 

As a wildlife biologist, Shryer 
found the wildlife fascinating. 
“But over the long haul, it was the 
people who were the most 
interesting to me. I didn’t 
understand a lot of things, but I 
adapted.” 

Twenty-seven months later, 
Shryer left Botswana with mixed 
feelings. To retain his federal 
career status, he had to return. 
“BLM had guaranteed me a job on 
return. I was pleased to be 
reassigned to Fairbanks, where I 
now have potable indoor water, 
plumbing and the university.” 

Currently assigned to the 
Steese/White Mountains District, 
Shryer is in the wildlife section 
working with fire management, 
developing a watchable wildlife 
program, serving as subsistence 
coordinator, and participating as 
an interdisciplinary team member 
for the evaluation of mining 
activities. “I’m looking forward to 
the field season, when I can see 
what’s under all this snow,” he 
said. 

Looking back on his last four 
years, Shryer said he wouldn't 
trade his experience in Botswana. 
Now that he needs someone to 
practice Setswana on, he says, “Go 
siame, sala tsentleng, bomma le 
borra: Good-bye, stay well, ladies 
and gentlemen.” 
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Fairoanks Personnel Office 
Does More with Less 


| ANY Bi fh Es Ras 
information. 
Once a day 
Jat tele Cela 
connects to the 
mainframe 
computer in 
Denver, dumps 
the information 
and  discon- 
nects. Total 
time on line: 
about tiree 
minutes instead 


i 


Mike Jarrett, Fairbanks p 
Dan Gullickson) 


by Sue Mitchell 


“We were able to reduce staff by 
one position and do more work,” 
said personnel assistant Mike 
Jarrett. 

Lhic Sarevolulionssin tne 
productivity of the personnel staff 
in Fairbanks is due to some 
creative thinking, the use of 
computers, and _ successful 
competition for funding through 
DOI’s pilot productivity 
enhancement program. 

When Jarrett arrived at the 
Fairbanks personnel office in 1988, 
the office was spending 
approximately $1,400 a month to 
input PAY/PERS information intoa 
terminal linked for about four 
hours a day by telephone to 
Anchorage. Jarrett decided there 
had to be a cheaper way to do 
business. 

With technical oversight from 
computer programmer analyst 
Steve Iverson, and assistance from 
fellow personnel staffers Rose Notti 
and Joy Brozovsky, the group 
designed a system that would allow 
them to do things the way they 
would like to do them. 

The first step was to borrow a 
computer to enter and store the 


ersonnel assistant (photo by 


of four hours. 
Total monthly 


cost: $125 
instead of 
$1,400. 


This was only the beginning, 
however, and the rest of the project 
would require purchasing 
computer hardware and software. 
When Jarrett read a memo 
soliciting proposals for projects 
that, if selected, would be funded, 
he knew opportunity was 
knocking. 

Jarrett and Iverson immediately 
prepared a proposal which was 
submitted in competition with 180 
others throughout the Department 
of the Interior. Twenty were 
approved for the program, five of 
which were BLM proposals. The 
Integrated Personnel Processing 
System, as the project had been 
dubbed, was one of the chosen. 

The new system allows transfer of 
files between Wang, IBM PC and 
Macintosh in a variety of formats 
aANGaelase woLeallvemredmced 
paperwork. 

The project required $17,800 to 
implement and has netted a 
savings of $48,664 so far. 

“Before,” Jarrett said, “we were 
busy just dealing with the flood of 
paperwork. Now we can use the 
extra time to be more employee 
oriented.” 


Travelers: 
Beware of 
Nonrefundables... 


by Mel Williams 


BLM employees should think 
twice before buying nonrefundable 
airline ticket or hotel package 
deals. 

Employees who plan to use them 
while on leave in connection with 
BLM paid travel for training, 
workshops or meetings, etc., may 
lose their money if the government 
cancels their trip because of 
pressing official business. 

The government can’t be held 
responsible for the loss, according 
to the U.S. Comptroller General 
(B-241249, Feb. 5, 1991). 


ASO Public Affairs 
Welcomes New Volunteer 


Volunteer Karren Stockie, a recent 
journalism/ public relations graduate, 
is currently putting her skills to work in 
the ASO Office of Public Affairs. Stockie 
is one of many highly qualified 


volunteers gaining on-the-job 
experience while helping BLM 
accomplish its mission. (Photo by 
Teresa McPherson) 


pplause 


Sustained Superior Performance Award 


Marilyn Bremner, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Marty Rapp, Computer Programmer, ASO Division of 
Information Resources Management 

James Robson, Computer Programming Analyst, ASO 
Division of Information Resources Management 

Jon Wilson, Computer Programming Analyst, ASO Division 
of Information Resources Management 

Carolyn Mitchell, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 


On-the-Spot Cash Award 


Lucy Zybura, Contact Representative, ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

Kay Kletka, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of Mineral 
Resources 

Donald Keyes, Civil Engineer, ASO Division of Mineral 
Resources 

Edward Cutler, Computer Specialist, ASO Division of 
Information Resources Management 

Susan Britt, Land Information Specialist, ASO Division of 
Information Resources Management 

Robert Elyard, Cartographic Aide, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Surve 

Rdward Doyle, Computer Specialist, ASO Division of 
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Welcome Aboard 
(March 1991) 


Mary J. King, Clerk-Typist, Alaska Fire Service 

Tamlyn L. Calton, Clerk-Typist, Arctic District Office 

Janice L. Worcester, Alaska Fire Service 

Jennifer R. Lind, Student Trainee (Document Processing), 
ASO Division of Conveyance Management 

Troy A. Schmitt, Cartographic Technician, ASO Division 
of Support Services 

Mary Bonin, Land Law Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Jon H. Pratt, Student Trainee (Land Law Examiner), ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Frank Foster, Procurement Clerk (Typing), ASO Division 
of Support Services 

Lashandra D. Gully, Information Receptionist, ASO 
Division of Support Services 


Moving On 
(March 1991) 


David B. Edge, Computer Programming Analyst, ASO 
Division of Information Resources Management 

Mary L. Douthit, Anthropologist, Arctic District Office 

Gayle J. Ellis, Secretary (Typing), ASO Division of Support 
Services 


Information Resources Management 


Gust Panos, chief of ASO Branch of 
Mapping Sciences, was elected to the 
Board of Directors of the Alaska 
Region, American Society for 
Photogrammetry and Remote Sensing 
at their annual meeting March 13. 
Tom Eidel, lead cartographic 
technician of Mapping Sciences, was 
re-elected to the Board. 


IITRI Research Institute of Rome, 
New York, will provide Total Quality 
Management training for a two-week 
period in April. There will be a one-day 
overview session for the AMT April 19, 
a three-day workshop for middle 
managers April 16-18, and a five-day 
workshop for employees who work with 
the patent plan process April 22-26. 
For additional information, contact 
Ron Smith at 271-3177. 


The Anchorage Federal Executive 
Association/Federal Women’s 
Program Committee is once again 
offering scholarships in the amount of 


Workwise or Otherwise 


$500 to aid federal employees in grades 
GS 1-7 seeking greater career 
advancement opportunity through 
higher education. Scholarship packets 
are available in the EEO office or from 
Lorna Blue at the Campbell Tract 
Facility. Packets must be postmarked 
by May 17. Scholarships will be 
awarded at the annual picnic June 20. 
If you have questions, please contact 
Barbara Wiley at 271-3311. 


Dick Bouts, Steese/White 
Mountains District landscape 
architect and lead for the district's 
recreation section, received the 
“Outstanding Contribution to the 
Profession” award at BLM’s 1991 
Recreation Workshop in San Diego 
Feb. 8. Bouts received the award for 
encouraging recreational professionals 
in northern Alaska to form an effective 
and functional professional 
organization, the Wildlands Section of 
the Alaska Recreation and Parks 
Association. 


Tindall, 
March > 18° at his Boe 
home. 


In Memory 


Richard Warren “Dick” 
63, died of cancer 


Tindall graduated from 


: forestry schoolat the University 
of Washington in Seattle. 
worked for BLM in Idaho and 
: Oregon before coming to Alaska - 
“tn 1972 as the oe 
- District Manager. 

Tindall was known for his 
work on the Alaska National 
| Interest Lands Conservation 
Act of 1980. 


He 


After retiring in 1982, Tindall © 
remained active in the forest 
industry. He was recently 


elected to the rank of fellow in 
the Alaska chapter of the 
| National Society of American 
Foresters, the highest position 


in the organization. 


Memorial donations may be 
made to the Dick Tindall 


Memorial Forestry Scholarship 
Fund, 6821 Sherwood Ave., 
Anchorage, AK 99504. 
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Kobuk District biologist Scott Robinson presented a poster at the Fifth North ie Cae poe on B me 
American Caribou Conference in Yellowknife, Canada, March 18-23. Here, he cams Ce ee 


shows District Manager Helen Hankins his poster presentation before he leaves. us that annual spring cleanup ts 
This was Robinson's second time to present a poster at this prestigious conference. JUSE around thecor ict im 
This poster presented his findings on population and habitat of the Galena around the ihe OS encouraged ue 
Mountain caribou herd. (Photo by Dan Gullickson) participate in local community 


cleanup events during May. 
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